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BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


The  Many  Sided  Character  of  One 
of  Oneida's  Great  Sons. 


Thomas  R.  Proctor  presided  over  a 
well  attended  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  society,  held  in  the  Munson- 
Williams  memorial  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  routine  business  of  the  meeting  con- 
sisted of  the  election  of  Edward  D.  Ib- 
botson  and  Walton  Clark  as  resident 
members,  and  the  amending  and  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  regarding  the  by- 
laws of  the  society.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  by-lays  of  the  so- 
ciety be  so  amended  that  the  list  of 
standing  committees  shall  include  one  to 
be  called  the  committee  on  portraits  and 
paintings,  and  that  this  committee  of 
five  shall  have  as  its  chairman  the  pres- 
ident of  the  society  ex-officio,  and  that 
the  duty  of  the  committee  shall  be  to 
solicit  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens. 

When  the  business  of  the  meeting  had 
been  disposed  of,  P.  C.  J.  DeAngelis  was 
introduced  by  the  president,  and  read 
Miss  Blandina  D.  Miller's  paper  on  "Ho- 
ratio Seymour,"  an  abstract  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

President  Proctor  and  Members  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society— I  am  greatly 
honored  by  your  request  to  prepare  a  sketch 
of  the  first  president  of  your  association, 
Horatio  Seymour,  and  however  imperfectly 
executed  tht  unpleasant  task  may  be,  it 
will  recall  to  you  only  familiar  scenes  and 
places.  Could  he  look  down  and  see  how 
this  once  feeble  organization,  with  no  hall 
to  call  its  own,  has  expanded  into  a  large 
society,  with  this  attractive  building  for  its 
permanent  home,  and  adorned  with  its 
many  historic  treasures,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged for  our  pleasure  and  instruction,  he 
would  feel  that  this  was  one  of  the  things 
justly  worth  living  for.    Within  a  short 


time  a  noble  tribute  of  love  and  affection  to 
his  memory  is  to  be  erected  in  the  little 
park  surrounding  the  Munson-Williams  me- 
morial, by  one  who  regarded  him  as  the  in- 
spiration of  his  life,  and  who  now  sends  to 
the  association  a  beautiful  bust  of  bronze, 
to  be  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  power 
which  such  a  character  extended  over  the 
career  of  a  man  who  won  his  way  thro 
many  obstacles  to  an  honored  position  in 
one  of  our  learned  professions,  as  well  as 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  great 
west,  where  as  a  pioneer  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, the  name  of  Dr.  George  L,  Miller, 
stands  second  to  none. 

The  paper  then  took  up  the  ancestry  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  telling  how  Henry  Sey- 
mour, his  father,  and  son  of  Major  Moses 
Seymour,  a  revolutionary  hero,  settled  in 
1800,  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  county.  In  1807, 
Henry  Seymour  married  Mary  Ledyard, 
only  daughter  of  General  Jonathan  Forman 
of  New  Jersey,  but  at  that  time  living  in 
Cazenovia.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them,  of  whom  Horatio  was  the  eldest 
son.  Mrs,  Rutger  B.  Miller  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  description  of  their  life  in 
this  little  frontier  village: 

"My  parents  were  married  in  Cazenovia 
in  1807,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  and  imme- 
diately took  up  their  residence  on  Pompey 
Hill,  then,  and  perhaps  now,  the  highest 
inhabited  point  in  he  state,  the  western 
portion  of  which  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  where  the  Indians  built  their 
bark  wigwams,  and  roamed  at  pleasure 
thro  the  pathless  woods. 

The  enterprise  which  took  young  men 
from  comfortable  civilized  homes  in  the 
east,  can  be  little  appreciated  in  these  days. 
No  such  grief,  no  such  sa.d  leave-takings 
are  now  witnessed  on  our  shores  when  the 
sons  and  daughters  step  on  the  vessels 
which  carry  them  to  the  remote  regions  of 
the  earth.  Then  it  was  months  before  in- 
telligence could  be  received,  and  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  were  severe.  My 
father,  after  traveling  for  many  days  on 
horseback,  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  arrived 
one  bright  afternoon  on  this  beautiful  spot, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  its  distant  lakes, 
and  being  favorably  impressed  with  its  fa- 
cilities for  business,  decided  upon  remain- 
ing. He  purchased  a  store,  located  mills 
and  transacted  a  large  business  with  the 
surrounding  towns,  of  which  Pompey  was 
the  center.  He  bought  grain,  potash,  every- 
thing the  settlers  brought,  and  they  sup- 
plied themselves  with  clothing  and  food 
for  their  families.  Many  articles  were  sent 
by  him  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 
My  mother  was  an  accomplished  lady, 
whose  early  education  had  been  well  cared 
for.  She  was  accustomed  to  refined  society, 
had  read  the  best  authors,  and  was  a  most 
accomplished  housekeeper,  bringing  with 
her  her  own  servant,  a  slave  and  skillful 
cook.  They  soon  made  themselves  a  pleas- 
ant home,  such  as  few  emigrants  could 
command.  A  garden,  well  stocked  with 
choice  fruit  and  gay  with  flowers  was  soon 
the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood,  and  all 
that  was  good  and  bright  was  shared  with 
the  kind  neighbors..  In  this  happy  home, 
five  children  enjoyed  their  early  life,  breath- 
ing the  pure  mountain   air,    drinking  the 


